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968 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

ANOTHER LITTLE MATTER FOR MR. HOOVER 

Sir, — I have just read your article, "The Significance of Mr. 
Hoover." 

Neither you or Mr. Hoover are farmers. You do not realize the 
actual conditions. 

You speak of " farmers building vast storage bins." They have been 
doing that for fifty years. The West is still growing. But that statement 
is especially true just now of " The Inland Empire," and the Pacific 
Northwest. Formerly they handled wheat in bags, now they are changing 
to elevators, hauling the wheat in bulk (loose) in tank wagons, saving 
about ten cents per bushel by the change. 

I am told that England buys and imports wheat and sells at a loss in 
order to keep down the price. 

If you care to read the Western market reports you will find that 
the receipts are less than half of the corresponding week last year. 

Not only were 1 2,000,000 acres of Winter wheat destroyed ; but owing 
to adverse weather conditions last Spring in the Spring wheat country, 
there was a decrease of twenty per cent in the Spring wheat acreage. 

There are at least two fundamental facts in the American food sit- 
uation not considered by Congress. 

It is obvious that if you suddenly raise the price of any necessity, 
people will not be wasteful of that article. When farmers were selling 
corn for eight and ten cents per bushel, they burnt millions of bushels 
because it was cheaper than coal. When the price jumped to fifty cents, 
they did not burn a kernel. 

Mr. Hoover (the Government expert, appointed to carry out the 
official plans) is demanding that the people economize in the use of flour, 
and at the same time he lowers the price of wheat. He is trying to violate 
an economic law. When the price of a necessity is lowered, its use is 
increased. Flour today is the cheapest food on the market, but when the 
farmers' wheat was reduced to about two dollars at the elevators, was 
the price of baker's bread lowered one cent? 

The millers are allowed by the Government to figure 288 pounds of 
wheat as the equivalent of a barrel of flour. This is sixteen pounds more 
than is actually used by the real millers. 

The price had been lowered at the farmers' expense. They permit 
the millers to prepare their own figures as to profits. It is undisputed 
that the ultimate consumer pays the bills. A flour or steel or cotton or 
woolen mill or a bank or a railway, all, each and every one, figure their 
taxes as an expense, to be added to the selling price of the products. The 
buyer, the ultimate consumer, pays those taxes. 

The farmers, being forty-five per cent, of the whole population, form 
the largest body of ultimate consumers in the nation. They buy not 
only food, clothing, coal, but steel, iron, cement, lumber — every con- 
ceivable thing. We pay probably fifty per cent, of the indirect taxes 
levied on the ultimate consumer, and then: we pay our taxes in addition 
out of our own pocket. This is the deadly percentage working in favor 
of the manufacturers and middlemen, all the time. That accounts for 
the growth of cities, etc. 

The farmer does not and cannot pass his taxes on to the next man. 
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We do not set our prices. The law of supply and demand does that. 
The farmer is a gambler. He is at the mercy of the weather, and of all 
the conditions that affect production and consumption, all over the world. 

If the farmer's profits are to be confiscated, how is he to pay his 
taxes, and the other fellow's too? 

This was the economic reef that wrecked the Roman Empire. Our 
members of Congress are (the most of them) only politicians. They have 
not the remotest idea what they have really done. 

Aside from your article on Mr. Hoover I enjoyed the September num- 
ber. 

W. F. Ramsay. 

Beloit, Victor Star Route, Kan. 

DESPOTIC LABOR LEADERS 

Sir, — It has occurred to me to suggest to you a topic which I think 
is one of great and pressing importance: the supervision by law of the 
voting by labor organizations either for their own officers or for any 
matter affecting public interests, e. g. strikes. 

A few years ago a working miner in Butte said to a visitor that he 
had worked there all his life, that there were some ten thousand miners, 
all union men, working under contracts with the owners. He said that 
they had a hall (this hall was blown up by some I. W. W. men who were 
at odds with the union officers) which could hold, say, five hundred; that 
when some member at a meeting rose and asked the treasurer to report 
what had been done with the balance of the thirty thousand dollars 
raised by contributions from that body for the strikers at Houghton (the 
Congressional investigation having disclosed that thirteen thousand only 
had been sent), he was struck on the mouth and kicked downstairs; that 
whenever an election of officers was held, those already in office and their 
intimates counted the ballots and consequently could never be removed. 
He said that they made their reports to themselves; that these officers 
appeared to be financially prosperous. 

During the last twelve months in Chicago, a certain labor official was 
convicted of some crime, and on the trial it was disclosed that he was the 
head of a labor union and had amassed the tidy fortune of half a million ! 
It was also disclosed that the local electric light company had paid him 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars for permission to erect a large office 
building and not be stopped by strikes. 

These things suggest the thought that labor union leaders once in 
office can remain in ad libitum, and can, if so disposed, plunder not only 
their own members but blackmail the community. They can announce 
anything they please as to the wishes of their constituents ; they can state 
that ninety per cent are in favor of such and such a strike, whether, as a 
matter of fact, the ninety per cent were opposed to it or not. They can 
do all this because they count the ballots. This suggests the comparison 
of certain days aforetime in the South when the negro votes were counted 
by the white men. 

Would not every honest member of a union welcome the interference 
of outsiders to supervise all the voting? Suppose State laws should be 



